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ABSTRACT 



The Multigroup Ethnic Identity Measure (MEIM) and the 
Extended Objective Measure of Ego Identity Status (EOM-EIS) were administered 
to 150 male and female college students from four ethnic groups (African 
American; Asian American; Hispanic American; White American) to assess the 
influence of gender and ethnic group membership upon ego and ethnic identity 
formation. The results revealed striking differences among ethnic group 
members in the way that they identified with their ethnicity and cultural 
heritage. Most notable was that African Americans scored highest in ethnic 
identity compared to other groups except Latino Americans . These results 
suggest that the values of family interdependence and collectivism, which 
characterize traditional Latino and African American values, may discourage 
ego identity exploration and foster an attitude of acceptance and commitment 
to cultural traditions. In light of the fact that Asian Americans scored the 
lowest on ethnic identity, it suggests that more research is needed in 
examining ethnic identity with Asian concepts of self. This study also found 
that female participants scored significantly higher in ethnic identity than 
their male counterparts. Additional analysis revealed that the ego identity 
status, foreclosure, was a significant predictor of ethnic identity. 
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Abstract 

The present study investigated the influence of gender and ethnic group membership 
upon ego and ethnic identity formation. The Multigroup Ethnic Identity Measure 
(MEIM) and the Extended Objective Measure of Ego Identity Status (EOM-EIS) were 
administered to 150 male and female college students from four ethnic groups (i.e., 
African American, Asian American, Hispanic American and White American). Results 
revealed striking differences among ethnic group members in the way that they identify 
with their ethnicity and cultural heritage. Most notable is that African Americans scored 
highest in ethnic identity compared to other groups. African Americans scored 
significantly higher in ethnic identity compared to Asian Americans and White 
Americans, but not Latino Americans. This study also found that female participants 
scored significantly higher in ethnic identity than their male counter parts. In addition, 
the ego identity status, foreclosure, was significant rendering African Americans and 
Latino Americans significantly more foreclosed than White Americans. A stepwise 
multiple regression analysis revealed that the ego identity status, foreclosure, was a 
significant predictor of ethnic identity. 
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Gender and Ethnic Identity Development among 
College Students from Four Ethnic Groups 
Ego identity formation is an ongoing process that achieves special and central 
importance during the period of adolescence (Erikson, 1968). The process of 
constructing a whole and cohesive sense of self is a complex procedure, characterized by 
the progressive advancement toward a developed and integrated psyche. Identity, in this 
case, serves as a construct, which functions to organize and harmonize the dynamic 
aspects of the self-system. Ego identity researchers have acknowledged the important 
role of personality dispositions related to political, religious, and vocational orientations. 
Moreover, they have shown how these variables impinge upon and interact with identity 
development (Kroger, 1996). It has been argued that these personal orientations 
transform personality structure (Marcia, 1980). 

While numerous researchers have studied the role of varying components of self 
in identity formation, it is surprising that there is a paucity of research addressing 
sociocultural variables, such as ethnicity and its influence on identity formation. In 
Identity : Youth and Crisis, Erikson (1968) suggested that an individual's identity 
development was located "in the course of [her] or his communal culture" (p. 22). 
However, he devoted only one chapter to race and ethnicity in his book. The works of 
Erikson and his stages of psychosocial development have been considered universal, yet 
the majority of his work fails to address important sociocultural influences (Carter, 1995). 
This fact is particularly striking when we consider North America’s rapidly changing 
demographic landscape, which has resulted from trends in immigration and high birth 
rates among racial and ethnic minorities (Atkinson, Morton, & Sue, 1993; Comas-Diaz, 
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1992). The Basic Behavioral Science Task Force (1996) has projected that racial and 
ethnic minorities "will account for 47% [of the U.S. population] by the year 2050" (p. 
725). 

Definitions: Ethnic Identity and Ego Identity 

Ethnic identity considers the way in which minority individuals deal with their 
own group as a distinct sub-group of majority society (Phinney, 1 990). Ethnic identity 
development is a complex task of integrating the influences of (ethnic) ingroup culture 
with societal perceptions of one’s ethnic group (e.g., the group’s social status). Tajfel 
(1981) described ethnic identity as “that part of an individual’s self-concept which 
derives from his knowledge of his membership of a social group (or groups) together 
with the value and emotional significance attached to that membership” (p. 255). 
Conceptually, ethnic identity serves as a means to understand whether and to what degree 
a person has explored the meaning of her or his ethnicity (e.g., cultural values) and 
developed a sense of commitment to her or his ethnic heritage. 

Ethnic identity finds its roots in Marcia’s (1966) developmental identity 
framework based on a set of assumptions regarding the composition of ego identity. 
Under this framework, ego identity is derived from two broad cognitive categories: 
ideological perspectives and interpersonal views. Ideological ego identity is measured by 
considering perspectives regarding religion, politics, philosophical life-style and 
occupation, while interpersonal views are based on friendship, dating, sex roles and 
recreation (Marcia, 1966). 

Marcia (1966) classified ego identity in four discrete stages: diffusion, 
foreclosure, moratorium and achievement. Diffusion describes a person lacking 
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direction. Foreclosure indicates that an individual embraces a set of values, beliefs and 
goals articulated by another rather than adopting self-attained values, beliefs and goals. 
Moratorium characterizes a person experiencing crisis, seeking to form individual values, 
beliefs and goals. Last, Achievement classifies an individual who has successfully 
passed through the moratorium stage and embraced self-derived values, beliefs and goals 
(Marcia, 1980). 

Review of Research 

The majority of ego identity research has shown that there are differences 
between ethnic minority group members and White Americans (Abraham, 1986; Spencer 
& Markstrom- Adams, 1990). In a study with high school students, Markstrom- Adams 
and Adams (1995) found that individuals belonging to ethnic minority groups were 
significantly more foreclosed than majority group members. However, few differences 
were found between ethnic minority group member's scores. Likewise, Streitmatter 
(1988) and Abraham (1986) found that ethnic minority group members were more 
foreclosed than their White American counterparts. Again, no significant differences 
were found between minority groups. It is not clear as to why no differences were found 
between groups. It may be that the measurement tools used did not assess dimensions of 
ethnicity and culture. These personal orientations have been considered central to ethnic 
minority personality development (Phinney, 1992; Phinney & Rosenthal, 1992). 
Waterman (1988) suggested that the ego-identity construct may not be relevant for ethnic 
minorities. He noted, "few individuals from. ..societies outside of the western sphere of 
influence would be found with an achieved identity" (Waterman, 1988, p. 200). 
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Recognizing this deficit in current identity measures, Phinney (1992) developed a 
scale that measures the degree of ethnic identity exploration and commitment. Her work 
has provided support for differences between ethnic groups with regard to ethnic identity 
exploration and commitment (Phinney & Alipuria, 1990; Phinney & Chavira, 1995, 
Phinney, Dupont, Espinosa, Revil, & Sanders, 1994). In one study with high school and 
college students, Phinney et al. (1994) found that African Americans had the highest 
ethnic identity, followed by Latino Americans, Asian Americans, and finally, White 
Americans. A t-test revealed that African Americans scored significantly higher than 
Asian Americans (p < .001). In another study, Phinney (1992) reported differences 
between ethnic minority groups among 417 high school students and 136 college 
participants. Ethnic minority group members scored higher on ethnic identity compared 
to White American participants. Moreover, the sample revealed that African American 
college students scored the highest in ethnic identity, followed by Latino Americans, 
Asian Americans, then White Americans. Significant differences were found between 
African and Latino Americans (p < .05). Finally, Branch, Tayal, and Triplett (2000) 
conducted a study examining ethnic identity development among 254 adolescents and 
young adults. The findings revealed that African Americans and Latino Americans 
demonstrated more advanced ethnic identity statuses as compared to their White 
American counterparts. These studies confirm other research that has shown that ethnic 
minorities demonstrate different identity statuses compared to White Americans (Spencer 
& Markstrom- Adams, 1990). Furthermore, these studies provide additional evidence that 
there are important distinctions between ethnic minority groups. 
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The impact of gender and ethnicity is an important component of identity 
development for ethnic minorities. Research has produced limited evidence of gender 
differences in ethnic identity development. Phinney and Tarver (1988) found a higher 
trend toward ethnic identity search for African-American females compared to males; 
however, the sample consisted of only 48 subjects. Similarly, Phinney (1989) found the 
same trend with African American subjects: five females had an achieved ethnic identity 
compared to zero of the sampled males. However, once more, the sample was too small 
to assess real differences. Among Asian Americans, Ting-Toomey (1981) found that 
Chinese women were more likely to adhere to Chinese culture as compared to Chinese 
men. 

This review has illuminated some limitations of the ego-identity construct as an 
assessment tool for ethnic-minority group members. In addition, it has been shown that 
ethnic identity may be a useful construct to assess the impact of ethnicity on identity. 
Studies have provided evidence that there are in fact important differences with respect to 
ethnic identity exploration and commitment among ethnic minority groups. Finally, the 
literature on gender and ethnicity has suggested that there are gender differences on the 
lines of ethnicity. However, two of three studies noted dealt specifically with African 
Americans and White Americans, and did not consider other ethnic minority groups (e.g., 
Asian and Latino Americans). The inadequacies found in assessing the variables, gender 
and ethnicity, suggest that there is a need for continuing research that assesses gender and 
ethnic group differences among several ethnic groups. 

Accordingly, the following research questions were advanced and tested. First, 
are there differences in ego and ethnic identity formation among four different ethnic 
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groups? The four ethnic groups consist of African Americans, Asian Americans, Latino 
Americans and White Americans. It is expected that there are in fact differences among 
these ethnic groups. Second, are there differences in ego and ethnic identity on the lines 
of gender? It has been argued that men and women espouse different sex roles and 
interpersonal styles (Gilligan, 1982). As such, it is expected that gender differences 
would progress on the lines of ethnicity. Finally, which ego identity statuses (c.g. 9 
diffused, foreclosed, moratorium, achieved) best predict ethnic identity? Prior research 
has suggested that an achieved identity would be related to high ethnic identity scores. 
Hence, it is expected that an achieved ego identity would best predict ethnic identity. 

Method 

Sample 

The participants were drawn from a college population of three large, ethnically 
diverse schools in the Northeast. Participants were within the age range of 16 to 25. The 
participant pool (N = 150) included Latino American Americans (19 males and 17 
females), African Americans (18 males and 19 females), Asian Americans (20 males and 
20 females) and White Americans (15 males and 22 females). Ethnic groups were 
divided based on a participant’s indication of "ethnicity" on a demographics measure. 

Procedure 

Participants were asked to respond to two measurement instruments and one 
demographics sheet. Each participant received a questionnaire after signing an informed 
consent. Participants were informed that involvement in the study was completely 
voluntary and that one could stop at any time without any negative consequences. Each 
participant was asked to first respond to the demographics measure, then to the two 
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measurement instruments. The Multigroup Ethnic Identity Measure and Extended 
Objective Measure of Ego Identity Status were counterbalanced in order to control for 
instrumentation effects. 

Measurement 

Demographic Sheet 

This data sheet was used to examine the individual's social background. 
Participants were asked to indicate age, sex, ethnic-group, place of residence, family type 
(1 vs. 2 parents) as well as degree of community involvement. 

Ethnic Identity Status 

Ethnic identity was assessed using the 23-item Multigroup Ethnic Identity 
Measure (MEIM) (Phinney, 1992). The measure assesses four aspects of ethnic identity: 
positive attitudes and a sense of belonging to one's group - for instance, I have a strong 
pride in my ethnic group; ethnic behaviors and practices - for instance, "I take part in the 
cultural activities of my ethnic group; ethnic identity achievement-for example, I have a 
clear sense of my ethnic group and its meaning to me; and other group orientation - for 
instance, “I like meeting and getting to know people from ethnic groups other than my 
own.” Participants respond to these statements on a 4-point Likert-type scale ranging 
from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The score ranges from 1 to 4, signifying low to 
high ethnic identity respectively. 

Reliability estimates were calculated for this measure by the procedure, 
coefficient alpha. Phinney (1992) calculated reliability for a high school sample (n — 

41 7) and a college sample (n = 136) reporting a coefficient alpha of .81 for multi-ethnic 
high school students and .90 for multi-ethnic college students (Phinney, 1992). Likewise, 
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Markstrom- Adams and Smith (1996) assessed coefficient alpha with 102 Jewish middle 
class high school students (grades 9 through 12) and found a somewhat lower reliability, 
rendering a score of .71. Phinney and Alipuria (1996) assessed internal consistency with 
a multi-ethnic high school population (n = 926), rendering a score of .84. 

The MEIM has been shown to have some degree of construct validity (Kohatsu & 
Richardson, 1997). Phinney (1992) found a correlation with ethnic identity exploration 
and self-esteem with both a high school (r = .31, p < .001) and college population (r — . 

25, p < .01). A second study by Phinney and Alipuria (1996), also found a correlation 
between ethnic identity progression and self-esteem with high school students (r = .31, p< 
.001). Roberts, Phinney, Masse, & Chenet (1999) examined the construct validity of the 
MEIM with 5,423 students from diverse ethnic groups in sixth, seventh, and eighth grade. 
The validity of the measures was substantiated by its expected correlations with measures 
of psychological well being such as coping, mastery, self-esteem, optimism and 
happiness. Conversely, the MEIM was negatively correlated with measures of loneliness 
and depression. 

In this study, reliability of the MEIM was determined by the procedure 
Cronbach’s alpha, rendering a score of .83. 

Ego Identity Status 

Extended Objective Measure of Ego Identity Status (EOM-EIS). Constructed by 
Bennion and Adams (1986), this scale is based on the framework of Marcia's (1966) ego- 
identity framework and is designed to categorize individuals by ego identity status. This 
instrument consists of 64 items, which relate to the domains of occupation, religion, 
politics, philosophy, friendship, dating, sex roles, and recreation. Each item is written to 
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reflect characteristics of a different identity status. Participants rate each item on a 6- 
point Likert-type scale from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 

Internal consistency for the four statuses (i.e., Diffusion, Foreclosure, Moratorium 
and Achievement) ranged from .71 to .84 (Markstrom- Adams & Adams, 1995, 
Markstrom-Adams and Smith, 1996), .62 to .75 (Vondracek et al., 1995), and .60 to .94 
(O’Conner, 1995). Test-retest reliability was also assessed rendering scores ranging from 
.63 to .83 (Adams et al., 1989). 

Construct validity was supported by Vondracek et al. (1995) who compared the 
"occupational" items of the EOM-EIS with the Career Decision Scale (CDS). The CDS 
has test-retest correlations of .82 to .90, and has been considered an important 
measurement device in career counseling (Seligman, 1994). Vondracek et al. (1995) 
found a significant correlation between these measures (r = .23, p< .05). Construct 
validity was also supported by Waterman (1992) who found that advanced ego-identity 
statuses were correlated with self-esteem. Markstrom-Adams and Adams (1995) 
assessed construct validity by examining Marcia's (1966) original interview to the paper- 
pencil self-report measure (i.e., EOM-EIS) and concluded that it is an adequate substitute 
for the ego-identity interview. 

In this study, reliability of the EOM-EIS was determined by Cronbach’s alpha, 
rendering a score of .76 

Results 

General Linear Model Multivariate of Analyses (GLM MANOVA) were 
employed to determine the influence of gender and ethnic group membership on ego and 
ethnic identity. The findings were significant for both ethnic group [Wilks’ X, F (24, 
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392) = 2.96, p < .0001] and gender [Wilks’X, F (8, 135) = 6.95, p < .0001], Follow up 
Univariate tests revealed that ethnic group membership had a significant effect upon 
ethnic identity, F (3, 142) = 12.44, p < .001 . Tukey’s post hoc tests revealed that Whites 
scored significantly lower than African Americans (p < .01), Latino Americans (p < .05), 
but not Asian Americans (see table 1). 

Insert Table 1 about here 

Ethnic group membership also rendered a significant main effect upon the ethnic 
identity subscale, affirmation of belonging, F (3,142) = 6.93, p < .001. Tukey’s multiple 
comparison revealed that African Americans scored significantly higher than White 
Americans (p < .0001) and Asian Americans (p = .006), but not Latino Americans. 

Ethnic group membership had a significant effect upon the ethnic identity subscale, 
ethnic identity achievement, F (3,142) = 3.2, p = .024. African Americans scored the 
highest, followed by Latino Americans, Asian Americans and finally White Americans. 
Tukey’s post hoc tests revealed a significant difference between African Americans and 
White Americans (p < .05). Other groups were not significantly different. Ethnic group 
membership had a significant effect upon the ethnic identity subscale, ethnic behaviors 
and practices, F (3,142) = 4.2, p = .007. African Americans scored the highest, followed 
by Latino Americans, White Americans, and last Asian Americans. Tukey’s post hoc 
tests revealed a significant difference between African Americans and White Americans 
(p < .05) and Asian Americans (p < .05). 
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Gender rendered a significant main effect upon ethnic identity, F (1, 142) = 14.6, 
p < .001. Women (M=3.23, SD = .47) demonstrated significantly more advanced ethnic 
identity statuses compared to their male (M=2.9, SD = .58) counterparts. 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Ethnic group membership rendered significance in the foreclosure domain of the 
ego identity status, F (3, 142) = 4.0, p = .009. Tukey’s post hoc tests revealed that 
African Americans (p < .05) and Latino Americans (p < .05) were significantly more 
foreclosed than White Americans, but not Asian Americans (see Table 2). 

A stepwise multiple regression was conducted using the ego identity statuses (i.e., 
diffused, foreclosed, moratorium, and achieved) as predictors and the total score on the 
ethnic identity measure as the criterion variable. Results showed that two independent 
variables were entered into the model. Results indicated that the total equation accounted 
for 1 1% of the variance, R 2 = . 1 1 , F (2, 147) = 8.99, p < .0001 . Diffused identity was a 
significant predictor ((3 = *.343, T = -4.0, p < .001) as was the foreclosed identity status 
((3 = .251, T = 2.9, p = .004). 

Discussion 

This study revealed important differences among ethnic groups in the way that 
they identify with their ethnic background and cultural heritage. Most notable is that 
African Americans demonstrated more advanced ethnic identity statuses compared to 
other groups. African Americans scored significantly higher in ethnic identity compared 
to Asian Americans and White Americans, but not Latino Americans. This study also 
found that females scored significantly higher in ethnic identity than their male counter 
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parts. With regard to ego identity status, foreclosure was significant rendering African 
Americans and Latino Americans significantly more foreclosed than White Americans. 

A stepwise multiple regression revealed that ego identity statuses, diffused and 
foreclosed, were significant predictors of ethnic identity. It should be noted that the beta 
weight for diffused identity was in the negative direction, while the beta weight for 
foreclosed identity was in the positive direction. 

The finding of high ethnic identity among African Americans is consistent with 
other studies (Phinney, 1992; Phinney et al., 1994). It is unclear as to why this ethnic 
group continues to demonstrate stable ethnic identity exploration and commitment. One 
explanation was offered by Phinney et al. (1994) who speculated that one might develop 
a strong ethnic identity in response to conditions of prejudice and discrimination. They 
noted, “when one’s [ethnic] group faces rejection and discrimination, a common strategy, 
in order to preserve one’s self-respect, is to reaffirm and strengthen group identity, 
through movements, which stress ethnic pride” (Phinney et al.,1994, p. 179). While 
several writers have offered similar explanations, little empirical research has supported 
the theory that high ethnic identity is linked to stress related to perceived discrimination. 
One study in support of this view showed that advanced ethnic identity statuses were 
related to increased sensitivity to subtle prejudice (Operario and Fiske, 2001). 

An alternative explanation may be that African American families have 
traditionally socialized their children to develop positive feelings and self-confidence 
about their ethnic heritage (Demo & Hughes, 1990), which may in turn, influence ethnic 
identity development (Phinney & Rosenthal, 1992). Indeed, Phinney and Chavira (1995) 
examined ethnic identity development as it related to socialization processes and found 
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that African American parents provided the most extensive ethnic socialization among 
three ethnic minority groups (i.e., African Americans, Japanese Americans, and Mexican 
Americans). Their research also demonstrated that African Americans were found to 
have the highest ethnic identity statuses among the three groups. Hence, the emphasis on 
ethnic pride and commitment in African American socialization processes may lay the 
foundation for the development of a strong ethnic identity. 

This study also found that Asian Americans scored lower on ethnic identity 
compared to other ethnic minority groups. It is difficult to account for this finding. 

Some research suggests that Asian American parents may employ socialization 
procedures that discourage ethnic identity exploration (Phinney & Chavira, 1995). For 
example, Phinney and Chavira (1995) found that Asian American parents spent very little 
time teaching their children about ethnicity and race. Instead, the locus of socialization 
practices focused on excelling academically and thriving in American society. Likewise, 
Sodowsky, Kwan and Pannu (1995) suggested that Asian parents may apply “undue 
pressure on their children to observe family beliefs and religious ways [which] may drive 
the children away from the ethnic culture (p. 1 50). An equally plausible explanation for 
the low scores of Asian Americans may be that the MEIM does not tap aspects of ethnic 
identity related to Asian conceptions of self. It is evident that more research is needed in 
examining ethnic identity with Asian conceptions of self in mind (Yeh & Huang, 1996). 

Another interesting finding was that females demonstrated more advanced ethnic 
identity statuses compared to their male counterparts. Prior research has provided limited 
support for this finding with African Americans (Phinney, 1989; Phinney & Tarver, 

1988) and Asian Americans (Ting-Toomey, 1981). Phinney (1990) suggested that 
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females have traditionally been “carriers of ethnic traditions” and are often more oriented 
toward their ethnicity than their male counterparts. Moreover, females have been found 
to be more oriented toward interpersonal harmony, and therefore, may be more likely to 
report stronger identification with the ethnic group (Rotheram-Borus, Lightfoot, Moraes, 
Dopkins, & LaCour, 1998). 

With regard to ego identity, African Americans and Latino Americans scored 
significantly higher in the foreclosure status as compared to the White American sample. 
According to Spencer and Markstrom- Adams (1990), ethnic minority adolescents have 
traditionally scored higher on the foreclosure status as compared to White Americans. It 
is plausible that the values of family interdependence and collectivism, which 
characterize traditional Latino American and African American values (Atkinson, 

Morten, & Sue, 1993; Knight, Bernal, Garza, Cola, & Ocampo, 1993), may discourage 
ego identity exploration and foster an attitude of acceptance and commitment to 
indigenous cultural traditions and roles. 

The stepwise multiple regression revealed that the ego identity statuses, diffused 
and foreclosed identity, were significant predictors of ethnic identity. Diffused identity 
was found to have an inverse relationship with ethnic identity. Hence, individuals who 
scored high in the diffused identity status showed low ethnic identity scores. This finding 
supports prior research that suggests that there is an inverse relationship between indices 
of poor psychological functioning (e.g., diffused identity) and high ethnic identity scores 
(Phinney & Kohatsu, 1997). The foreclosure status was positively related with ethnic 
identity. Individuals who scored high in foreclosure endorse items indicating an 
advanced ethnic identity status. This finding runs contrary to the ego identity research, 
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which has linked foreclosure with poor psychological functioning (Marcia, 1980). 
However, it should be noted that much of the ego identity research has been conducted 
with White participants. It may be fruitful for future research to consider the relationship 
of foreclosed status and psychological well being among ethnic minority populations. 

Limitations and Future Research 

There are several limitations to this study. First, the nature of the selection 
process of participants may affect the generalizability of the findings. The participants 
were recruited from colleges in urban settings in the Northeastern portion of the United 
States. College students may not represent the attitudes and beliefs of those in the larger 
population. A second limitation may be related to the within group differences inherent 
in ethnic group categorization. For example, the identification of “Asian American” fails 
to take into consideration the within group differences that exist among people from this 
population. Indeed, Sue and Sue (1999) have noted that there are over 25 Asian ethnic 
groups that are categorized under the rubric of “Asian American.” A third limitation of 
this study is that it is unclear if the MEIM is a valid measure for all ethnic minority 
groups. While the measure purports to be a “generic” ethnic identity measure, it is 
unclear if it is valid for certain ethnic groups, such as Asian Americans. Finally, it is 
important to point out the limitations inherent in self-report measures. Participants may 
respond to items in a way that they deem socially acceptable, and not the way they 
actually feel. It is difficult to assess true attitudes of participants. 

Future research should continue to examine ethnic identity development among 
ethnic minority group members. Moreover, it would be worthy for researchers to 
continue to investigate the relationship between ethnic identity and indices of 
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psychological well being. In addition, it also may be fruitful for researchers to begin 
examining within group differences among ethnic minority groups. To date, ethnic 
identity research has considered differences between ethnic minority groups such as 
African Americans and Asian Americans. However, it is important to note that there are 
often greater within group differences than between group differences (Carter, 1995). In 
addition, this study revealed a relationship between foreclosed ego identity status and 
ethnic identity. Future studies may seek to further examine the relationship between 
these identity statuses with ethnic minority populations. 

In the present investigation, the influence of ethnic group membership upon ego 
and ethnic identity formation was examined. The results suggest that gender and 
ethnicity are key aspects of identity development for ethnic minorities. This research has 
suggested that ethnic identity is an important component of personality development for 
ethnic minority group members. Ongoing research examining ethnic identity may help 
provide a more comprehensive picture of ethnic minority identity development. 
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Table I 

Means and Standard Deviations for Ethnic Identity by Ethnic Group 



Hispanic Asian African White 

Americans * Americans Americans Americans 





M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Ethnic Identity 


3.2 


.48 


2.8 


.49 


3.4 


.89 


2.9 


.58 


Ethnic Achievement 


2.9 


.49 


2.9 


.67 


3.2 


.49 


2.7 


.66 


Ethnic Behaviors 


2.7 


.89 


2.6 


.83 


3.2 


.64 


2.6 


.80 


Affirmation & Belonging 


3.5 


.57 


3.2 


.76 


3.7 


.37 


3.0 


.70 



Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations for Ego Identity by Ethnic Group 





Hispanic 

Americans 


Asian 

Americans 


African 

Americans 


White 

Americans 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Achievement 


63.6 


12.0 


61.7 


11.2 


63.5 


10.8 


66.5 


1 1.0 


Moratorium 


51.0 


13.0 


50.3 


10.8 


51.7 


11.4 


47.5 


1 1.4 


Foreclosure 


37.7 


17.1 


33.5 


11.4 


38.1 


13.9 


28.4 


10.2 


Diffusion 


45.0 


13.0 


44.2 


10.7 


45.2 


11.2 


39.0 


9.9 . 
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